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THE OTHER SIDE 


I. 

O US “education” is another way of saying 
Tes labor reform.” The object of the National 

Child Labor Committee in taking children out 
of factories, mines and canneries has not been simply 
to close the door to something and leave them stand- 
ing on the outside. The purpose has always been to 
give them something better. “Not free from what,” 
but ‘free for what,’ the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has always said, with a certain modern phil- 
osopher. 

Those interested in child labor reform have no choice 
about being interested in education. We must be 
interested. Nothing will ever be of more vital im- 
portance to an organization like ours than this “better 
thing” which we are offering to children. 

We are in the heartiest sympathy with the present 
revolution through which education is passing. We 
believe there is nothing more sorely needed, or which 
will have more far-reaching effects, than the changes 
now coming in our schools. 

Manifestly, the 


OF THE SHIELD 


cally opposite principle, that it developed and grew to 
a large extent for the purpose of fostering class dis- 
tinctions. Schools existed to set people apart, to show 
that certain groups were able to have advantages which 
others did not have, to talk about things which were 
strange and foreign to others. Schools have thus been 
created to make people polished, cultured, good con- 
versationalists. Their glory has been to keep always 
as far from the utilitarian as possible. They have 
been deliberately divorced from the functions and 
experiences of daily living. For years schooling has 
been associated with hands which were soft and white— 
an evidence that their possessors were superior to their 
fellows, in that they could live without working. 

A second factor which is important in explaining our 
educational lacks, is the prevailing ignorance of edu- 
cational method. Memory has long been relied upon 
as a fundamental method of teaching. Thus educa- 
tion has meant for years the passing on intact to a 
select group, a sacred heritage, by means of memory. 
Obviously, this 





difficulties under 
which our educa- 
tional system has 
been laboring can- 
not be adequately 
traced to any sin- 
gle cause. We feel 
they are more 
nearly to be ac- 
counted for by the 
limited group 
which education 
was originally de- 
Signed to serve. 
It seems strange 
in this day when 
universal educa- 
tion is a watch- 
word, to realize 
that education it- 
self was founded 
upon a diametri- 














Another Way of Saying ‘‘Child Labor Reform.”’ 


Ze 
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conception of edu- 
cation was inap- 
plicable to the new 
social and politi- 
calorder. In the 
first place a demo- 
cratic form of gov- 
ernment demands 
a widening of edu- 
cational oppor- 
tunity. If all are 
to share in the 
government, then 
the heritage of the 
past must be 
offered to all. 
This opening the 
doors of the 
schoolhouse to 
everyone carried 
(Continued on page 3) 
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LOVEJOY HEADS EXECUTIVE 


COMMITTEE 
} oes and members of the National Child 





Labor Committee will be glad to know that 

Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, who resigned his position 
as General Secretary in March, is to remain in active 
touch with the Committee’s work. At a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees held a short time ago, he was 
urgently requested, for the best interests of the organi- 
zation, to accept the Chairmanship of an Executive 
Committee of the Board. This Committee which is 
to meet monthly, is composed of five members: Mr. 
Lovejoy, Chairman, Mr. Leo Arnstein, Colonel Francis 
G. Caffey, Miss Grace Lichten, and Mr. E. C. Linde- 
man. The work of the Committee will be to direct 
the general policy of the organization. 


JAPAN ADOPTS NEW CHILD 
LABOR ENACTMENT 
= June 8.—Japan’s new factory act, 


effective July 1, was promulgated today. Its 

limited provisions have disappointed American 
and Japanese social workers, who have urged more 
sweeping reforms. 

‘The principal provisions are for the reduction of 
the maximum working day from twelve to eleven 
hours, prohibition of child labor in mines and night 
work for girls under 16. The latter will be effective 
in 1929. 

‘However, the act fails to prohibit women from 
working in mines, raises the child age limit to 14 from 
12 only in cases where the primary education has not 
been completed, and excepts the silk and machinery 
factories from all provisions. 

“The factories dropping the night-shift are per- 
mitted a twelve-hour day. The Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners Association states that the act affects only 3 
per cent of the spinners.” 

—(Philadelphia Public Ledger, June 9, 1926.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA KEEPS FAITH 


E ARE happy to report word has come 

to us that the splendid plans of the Pennsyl- 

vania Labor Department to improve the can. 
nery conditions of the state—discussed in the May 
issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, are going rapidly for. 
ward. To us the most interesting feature of the 
entire situation is the fact that the canners themselves 
are fully cooperating in the clean-up. Three meet. 
ings were held with representatives of the canning 
industry in which the entire situation was discussed in 
detail, and the canners showed every desire to comply 
with the law and to bring about the necessary changes 
in their camps. Since the time of the meetings, ex. 
tensive reforms have been carried on. In some 
instances we were told thousands of dollars were put 
into camps upon which a few hundred had been spent 
in the past. 


Another interesting phase of Pennsylvania's house- 
cleaning is related to the interstate aspect of the sit- 
uation. Large numbers of children migrate from the 
Baltimore schools to Pennsylvania for the canning 
season. Arrangements have been made whereby the 
proofs of age and school records secured by these 
children before leaving Baltimore and the record of 
physical examination made by the examining physician 
of the Maryland Department of Labor, will be accepted 
by the Pennsylvania school authorities for the issuing 
of the proper employment certificates. The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor has also appointed a full 
time inspector assigned to canneries during the season 
and has entirely re-written the canning code. 


Of course, it is too early as yet to make definite 
prophecies regarding the future, but it certainly looks 
as though the children of the Pennsylvania canneries 
will get the protection which they have been promised. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS FOR ITALY 


“BE TALY has ratified by royal decrees the draft con- 
] ventions adopted by the International Labor 
Conferences establishing a minimum age of 14 
years for the employment of children in agriculture 
during school hours, of 18 years for employment on 
vessels aS trimmers and stokers, and requiring a 
physical examination of young persons under 18 
employed on vessels.” 


—(Cincinnati, Ohio, Times-Star, May 21, 1926.) 





ACCORDING TO THE New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Union of May 21st, Agent M. D. Marks of the State 
Board of Education is conducting a drive to prevent chil- 
dren under age from being employed without working 
certificates. He said that in the past few weeks he has 
discovered a good many flagrant violations of the law. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD 
(Continued from page 1) 

with it a change in the type of education to be offered. 
Surely a system of universal education which exists to 
develop and foster class distinctions is a veritable par- 
adox. Thus, through the years, education has been 
gradually robbed of the glory of impracticality, and 
the conception has grown that schools should exist for 
the purpose of preparing the individual to solve the 
problems which life would bring him. A second factor 
which has had great effect upon our schools has been 
the development of educational theory. Leaders in 
the field have arisen—Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dewey and 
others who have revolutionized our theories of teach- 
ing. Today we see many evidences of the revolt 
against the old educational system, as our trade schools, 
our industrial schools, our changed curricula, our new 
methods of teaching. 

To us the difficulty with our education is that these 
changes have not gone far enough. ‘The great mass of 
our schools, the rank and file of them are still, to an 
unfortunate degree, in the grip of the old system. 
They remain academic, remote, out of touch with real 
life. In a way our schools remind us of a motor which 
is detached from the wheels of its vehicle and is there- 
fore chugging away, expending its energies without 
driving the vehicle forward. 

This defect in spirit and method is typified by the 
story of a boy who was kept after school and ordered 
by his teacher to write fifty times the sentence, “I have 
gone home."” At the end of his paper he attached the 
following note: “Dear Miss Blank—lIt is now 5 o'clock 
and I have went home.” 

It is this unreality in our education, this isolation 
from experience which is responsible for a large share 
of the opposition to child labor reform. This it is 
which causes the oft-heard remark, “I don’t think 
schools do much good. Kids can learn more by work- 
ing. I went to work at ten years of age and learned 
lots more than I would have by going to school.” It 
is this same unreality which is responsible for many 
children’s leaving school for work at the 14th birthday. 

Throughout the country there have shown them- 
selves, during the last few years, various attempts to 
produce more fundamental changes in our schools—to 
transform this ideal of a modern democratic education 
into a reality, to utilize and apply the advanced theories 
of teaching. These attempts are known as “‘experi- 
mental education." They are in every sense of the 
word “‘experimental."" They are on trial before the 
bar of public opinion. It will unquestionably be long 
before they can actually prove themselves. For our 
part, we are inclined to be optimistic about them. We 
believe that in general they offer the best solution we 
have yet seen of our educational problems. The 
August issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD will contain an 
account of some of these progressive movements in 
education. A. E. B. 


ENFORCEMENT — THE NEW 


CHILD LABOR PROBLEM 


O WHAT extent are our child labor laws on 

paper only? How far are they a gesture in the 

direction of child labor protection, and how far 
do they actually give this protection? Surely there 
are no more important questions before child labor 
reformers today. 


An extremely interesting report concerning this sub- 
ject has recently been published by the National Child 
Labor Committee: “Enforcement of the Child Labor 
Law in the State of Kentucky,” by Mr. Charles E. 
Gibbons. The study was confined to eight cities and 
towns. Its purpose was to determine how well the 
child labor and compulsory attendance laws of the 
state were carried out. In discussing the Kentucky 
law Mr. Gibbons says, ‘Measured by the laws of 
other States in the Union, Kentucky has, in many 
respects, a good child labor law.’ Its requirements 
are as follows: A 14 year limit for all employment 
while school is in session; an employment certificate 
granted by the superintendent of schools for all work- 
ing children 14 to 16, one of the prerequisites for which 
is the completion of the 5th grade. 

The facts which came to light regarding the enforce- 
ment of these laws have far-reaching significance. 
They indicate serious deficiencies in the carrying out 
of the Kentucky law. The National Child Labor 
Committee considers the best thing about the study 
to be the reception given these facts by local groups. 
Organizations within the state have resolutely set 
themselves to the task of improving the situation. 
Later issues of THE AMERICAN CHILD will contain an 
account of the action being taken. 


Four thousand and ninety children 14 and 15 years 
of age were studied. In the eight cities it was found 
that 402 or 10% of these children were out of school 
working. If the eight cities were typical of the state 
as a whole, it meant that approximately 11,000 children 
—no small number—were out of school for work. 
Quite as important as the numbers of children working 
was the somewhat startling fact that over half had no 
certificates, and of the children soon to be 16 years of 
age four-fifths did not have certificates. 


The figures regarding schooling were important. Of 
the white children, one-fifth of the school days were 
lost and two-thirds of this was due to work. The 
negro children lost a little over one-fourth, nearly half 
of which was for work. Of the school attendant 
children, 45.7% were at age in their classes, while of 
the non-attendant working children 9.4% were at age. 
A larger percent among non-attendant working children 
than among school attendants were retarded three 
years or more. One in ten of the working children 
had completed only the fourth grade, one in four 
had completed the fifth; one in two the sixth; three 
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in four the seventh; less than one in ten had gone 
beyond the eighth grade. 


What were the factors responsible for these defi- 
ciencies in the enforcement of the Kentucky law? 
One of them relates to the issuing of employment 
certificates. The power to issue these certificates has 
been placed in the hands of school authorities. In 
most of the cities this work has been given over to 
the busy secretary of the school superintendent. In 
some cases these persons were unfamiliar with the 
procedure necessary to meet all the requirements. As 
may be imagined, there were various difficulties— 
duplicates were not always filed; in one city the 
notices of termination of employment returned by the 
employer had been disregarded. Twenty-four of the 
195 permits granted were to children who had not yet 
completed the five full grades. 


For the most part there is not the cooperation there 
should be between the person who grants the permit 
and the attendance officer; permits were granted 
without the knowledge of the latter in some cases, and 
in practically no cases were attendance officers called 
upon to check up on the permits—that is, to find out 
whether children were continuing at the work for 
which the permits had been granted. In most cities 
the attendance officer, under the direct supervision of 
the superintendent, should grant the work permits. 
The list of permit children should be constantly under 
surveillance. The requirement that the parents should 
accompany the child to get the permit should be more 
rigidly enforced. Another thing which would be of 
help would be for the school authorities in the school 
from which the child is leaving, to send a school record 
of the child to the school which the child expects to 
enter. This would serve as a check-up on the move-in 
children. Most superintendents spoke of not being 
able to get the permits returned when the child leaves 
a place of employment for which the permit was 
granted. 

A second difficulty was with the number of workers 
assigned to the Department of Labor. There is a 
chief labor inspector and four deputies. The depart- 
ment is operated on an annual expenditure of $15,000. 
The number of workers and the amount of money for 
the work are inadequate to meet the labor inspection 
and investigation needs of the state. 


There are indications that the policy of enforcing 
the law is not very vigorous. There were 27 warrants 
secured during the biennial period ending December 
31st, 1925, for violations of the child labor law. It 
will be recalled that in the study covering only eight 
towns and cities in the state, 217 children were found 
who were reported to be working without permits. 
There is too much disposition for the department to 
depend upon reports to come in from school authorities 
as to the violations of the law before action is taken. 

(Continued on page 6) 





RHODE ISLAND TAKES STOCK 


N THE report of the Rhode Island Children's Laws 
Commission which was submitted to the Governor 
at the 1926 session of the General Assembly, are 

found some extremely interesting recommendations in 
regard to apprenticeship, industrial homework and 
hours of labor. The apprenticeship law of Rhode 
Island is, according to the Commission, distinctly out 
of date and this chapter has been redrafted so as to 
apply to existing conditions. 

One of the most significant changes proposed relates 
to hour regulations. The report says, “At the present 
time our law permits children under the age of sixteen 
years to work ten hours a day and fifty-four hours 
each week and in this respect it does not measure up 
to the first and second Federal Child Labor Laws 
which established a forty-eight hour week with an 
eight hour day. Thirty-six of the forty-eight states 
in this country have adopted this standard for children 
under the age of sixteen years. That the hours of 
labor of young persons should be shorter than those 
of adults is probably accepted with very little ques. 
tion, and the Commission unhesitatingly recommends 
to the general assembly an act providing for the regu- 
lation of the work of minors under sixteen years of 
age so that they will not work more than forty-eight 
hours in any one week and not more than nine hours 
in any one day.” 

The Commission would change the night work pro- 
hibition for persons under 16 years of age from 8 PM. 
to 6 AM., to 7 P.M. and 6 AM. 

The Commission approaches from an _ interesting 
angle the baffling and difficult question of tenement 
home work. The following recommendations are 
made: 


1. The homes, where such work is completed or made, are 
deemed a part of the factory and subject to the same 
inspection and hours of labor as the factory giving out 
the work. 

2. Before any work is placed in any home, the premises 
must be inspected by the board of health and found to 
be in a sanitary condition. 

3. Every factory placing out such work must notify the 
factory inspector and give him a list of the places where 
such work is being done. 

4. If at any time a contagious disease is found on the 
premises, all work must be removed therefrom and 
thoroughly fumigated, and no work shall be sent thereagain 
until the board of health states that it is safe soto do. 


As the following statement shows, the Commission 
is not overly optimistic regarding the results which 
may be obtained in the regulation of this work. “This 
Commission recognizes the fact that this particular 
act may be very difficult of enforcement, but its pas- 
sage will probably result in sporadic attempts to en- 
force its provisions. If social workers find that parents 
are violating this law by forcing or permitting a child 
to do this work who is forbidden by law so to do, this 
fact can be used as a basis for bringing such child into 
the juvenile court under a neglect charge and thus 
educate the parent to the desirability of protecting the 
health of the child from employment of this nature.” 
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HE luncheon given in Cleveland to Owen R. 

Lovejoy by the American Association of Social 

Workers was one of the outstanding events of 
the National Conference. The social workers of this 
country told Mr. Lovejoy on this occasion—sad and 
glad as such occasions always are—in no uncertain 
terms what they thought of him. Places were reserved 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Winton for seven hundred 
persons. After these had been seated four hundred 
had to be turned away for lack of space. When the 
luncheon was over and the speech-making began, this 
four hundred refused to remain away and crowded 
into the room, standing against the walls at the rear 
and sitting on the floor between the tables. 


Speeches were made by various leaders in the field. 
Mr. William Hodson, Executive Director, Welfare 
Council of New York City, and retiring President of the 
Association presided. Mr. Hodson paid his own tribute 
to Mr. Lovejoy and also read a letter from Mr. Homer 
Folks, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York. Speeches also were made by the fol- 
lowing: Miss Gertrude Vaile, President of the National 





LOVEJOY LUNCHEON IN CLEVELAND 


Conference of Social Work for 1926; Miss Jane Addams, 
Director of Hull House, Chicago; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League; 
and Dr. John A. Lapp of Chicago, Director of the 
Department of Social Action, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, who was later elected President of the 
1926 National Conference of Social Work. These 
speakers, in their own individual ways, reiterated the 
expressions we have been hearing from all over the 
country since the announcement of Mr. Lovejoy’s 
resignation. They paid tribute as the others have 
done to his tolerance, his courage, his human under- 
standing, his indefatigable industry—to these and the 
other qualities which make him one of the leaders in 
his field. All who heard Mr. Lovejoy’s reply felt that 
he had never appeared more deeply moved. He main- 
tained throughout, however, his unfailing humor, that 
humor which is perhaps as responsible as anything 
else for what Mr. Paul Kellogg has called the “‘lift and 
gleam with which in our time he reinvested the Amer- 
ican quest.” 
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THE WORKING CHILDREN TO 
THE STORY TELLER 
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Greening woods, where the brown thrush 
sings 

And the shining blue where a sea-gull wings, 
Teller of tales! 

Tell us a story to make us hear 

Murmurs we dreamed ere we were born; 

Rippling water and running breeze, 

Bobolink’s note in the windy trees, 

And the mighty silence of summer seas, 
Teller of tales! 


Tell us a story to make us feel 
Childhood’s blood in our veins again. 
For we are tired of grown-up fears, 
Tired of grown-up pains and tears, 
Sick of the stretch of the sordid years. 
Give us a chance to laugh again, 
Give us a play hour in our pain, 
Teller of tales! 





Yi 


Laura Benet 
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“KNOW THYSELF” 


N A brief but pregnant article published in the 
Journal of Social Forces, June, 1926, Mr. E. C. 
Lindeman, a trustee of the National Child Labor 

Committee, suggests that this Committee might well 
give attention to political units lower than the state 
in its attempt to establish good child labor standards 
in all parts of the country. 

‘Know thyself” was spoken to man as an individual. 
Mr. Lindeman addresses the same thought to each 
little local community. 

The National Child Labor Committee has no hope 
that any protection from harmful employment may 
be had for children through Federal regulation for 
some years at least. It would like to have some addi- 
tional legal assurance made for children now approach- 
ing the age of puberty, as well as those in early infancy 
or yet to be born. Therefore, it is directing its ener- 
gies to the matter of establishing good child labor 
standards by state laws adequately enforced. 

The study made by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons, one of 
the agents of the National Child Labor Committee, 
to which Mr. Lindeman makes reference, is an excel- 
lent example of the Committee’s method of work—the 
method it has been following for years with such slight 
variations as the circumstances in each case dictated. 
It was a study of conditions in a number of local com- 
munities. Mr. Gibbons directed all his efforts to the 
single matter of getting the people of those local com- 
munities to measure themselves, and in this he seems 
to have been in some degree successful. A summary 
of Mr. Gibbons’ report appears on page 3 of this 
issue. 

Measure themselves by what? By the standards 
established by their own state laws enacted by their 
own state legislatures. No attempt was made to use 
any other standard. They measured themselves by 
themselves and the result was not irritation, but im- 
mediate movement for improvement. Standards 
established by state laws have much greater weight in 
local communities than many of us realize. The 
American people still have a very great respect for 
the distinction between right and wrong as fixed by 
their state legislatures. What is proper protection 
will for a long time to come be substantially what the 
law decrees. He who obeys the law of his state must 
be held to be a good citizen of that state. 

Of course, sentiment for higher legal standards must 
come from the citizens of the state, from homes and 
local communities. So the local community becomes 
the unit in which counsel is taken both as to what is 
and what ought to be. The law regulating the em- 
ployment of children will be obeyed in any community 
that wants it obeyed, and it will be improved as the 
different local communities discover that it needs 
improvement and insists upon it. 


Mr. Lindeman is right in his suggestion. No last- 


es 


ing social reforms can be had except through smalj 
local communities. There is where thought is tested 
matured, purified. The state working in cooperation 
with all the little local communities—that is the idea] 
to be striven for by all social agencies. 


How to bring the state into active cooperation with 
each little local community and each member of each 
community, is a problem which should interest not only 
state planners but all citizens. Just as the individual 
citizen makes a success of his life only by cooperating 
with his neighbor in the little local community, so the 
different communities and ultimately all the people will 
get on only as vital cooperation is established between 
themselves and the state. In other words, all must 
work together with the state if very much real social 
advance is to be attained. 


There is but one way by which this goal can be rea- 
lized—education. Men and women are not machines 
to be geared up and started, but beings more or less 
intelligent who must learn not only to want a better 
life, but the means for achieving it. Education is a 
personal matter. Whatever is to be taught, the school 
must be conducted in the local community. 

Witey H. Swit. 


(Continued from page 4) 


The primary responsibility for investigation and the 
filing of complaints rests upon the labor inspectors. 


There is another difficulty which is more general 
and we feel more basic. Certainly it will be harder 
to eradicate. We refer to the attitude of public 
opinion. As the report says, “There has not yet been 
developed in Kentucky a universal feeling that every 
child should go to school. The sight of a child on 
the streets during the hours when school is in session 
causes little or no comment by the average citizen.” 
A very definite evidence of the low ebb in public 
opinion on this question is found in the court situa- 
tion. Several of the school superintendents com- 
plained of not getting the help to which they were 
entitled from the local courts. In some communities 
it is almost impossible to get any help at all from the 
courts. So long as public opinion in the state remains 
what it is, the machinery for enforcement, no matter 
how elaborate it becomes, will remain we fear, com- 
paratively ineffective. 


The significance of this report reaches far beyond 
the boundaries of the state in which it was carried on. 
It constitutes a challenge to child labor organizations 
and to labor departments to turn their attention to 
this question of enforcement, for certainly there is no 
reason to believe that Kentucky presents an outstand- 
ingly bad example of child labor law enforcement. 
After all, upon those who have dedicated themselves 
to the cause of working children, rests the responsibility 
not merely of seeing that these children are promised 
protection, but of seeing that they get it. 
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~ MIGRATORY CHILD LABOR 


HERE is no question that migratory child labor 
was a vital problem with those who took part 


in the Round Table held by the National Child 
Labor Committee jointly with the National Conference 
of Social Work on June 2nd. Certainly a meeting of 
this sort, whose participants have thought about the 
subject to be discussed, and to whom it is real and 
living—is a most stimulating occasion. Mr. Wiley H. 
Swift, Acting General Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee presided. Representatives of the 
National Travelers’ Aid, The National Y. W. C. A., 
the Women’s Council for Home Missions and others 
were present and contributed most interesting remarks 
to the discussion. Most of the detailed statistics were 
furnished by Miss Sara A. Brown of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Work, a former 
member of the staff of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons, field agent of 
the Committee. 

The discussion centered about: The extent and dis- 
tribution of migratory child labor, its economic causes, 
the social problems connected with it and some of the 
remedies being sought. It was apparent that this 
form of child labor knows no geographical limitations. 
It is to be found in the fruit orchards of California, 
the beet fields of Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Colorado; in the cotton fields of Texas and in the 
truck farms and canneries of the east coast. The 
reason for migratory child labor is the reason for all 
child labor, namely, its cheapness. While in the long 
run the employment of children is uneconomic and 
wasteful, there is no use in attempting to dodge the 
fact that, from the standpoint of immediate returns, 
it is economically profitable. Furthermore, the fami- 
lies of the child workers rely upon the financial con- 
tribution of their children for subsistence. The fathers 
of these families—partly because they are not wanted 
by the industries in the urban centers, and partly 
because they count upon subsisting on the summer 
earnings of their families—do very little work during 
the winter. 


The evils of migratory child labor were shown to be 
educational and social. All who had any acquaint- 
ance with the question commented upon the serious 
loss of schooling and the marked retardation which 
prevail among children of migratory workers. They 
also brought out the overcrowding and unsanitary con- 
ditions generally found. Migratory workers present a 
very definite social problem. Since they are considered 
travelers in the communities where they settle, they 
do not take any part in the community life. 


When the question was asked as to how accurately 
we have been able to measure the physical effects of 
migratory child labor, Mr. Gibbons said that we may 
as well frankly admit that definite statistics along this 
line are lacking. He stated, however, that the nature 
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of the work and its daily hours give a pretty definite 
indication of the probable results. It was pointed out 
that after all we have never been able to measure 
definitely the effects of factory work upon the health 
of children, and yet this form of labor has long been 
recognized as needing regulation. 

Among the remedies already applied to the problem 
were mentioned the following: The migratory school, 
the summer school for beet working children, the beet 
vacation and the cooperation of juvenile court, state 
officials and sugar beet officials in holding children in 
school as long as possible. This last remedy Miss 
Brown feels to be the most effective applied so far. 
The concensus of opinion at the meeting supported 
the position we have long held, viz., that the real 
cure of the evil lies in educating public opinion—in 
both the communities and the families themselves. 

To us the most significant outcome of the Round 
Table does not lie in the actual facts presented regard- 
ing the problem and its solution. It lies rather in 
the recognition of the seriousness of these facts, and 
of the great need for a further understanding of the 
problem. It is urgently hoped that more extensive 
discussion of the subject will take place at the con- 
ference next year. 


CHILD LABOR IN REPRESENTATIVE TOBACCO-GROWING 
Areas. By Harriet A. Byrne. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The study was made in three typical tobacco- 
growing regions—selected counties in Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Virginia and the Connecticut valley 
of New England. The chief occupations of the 
children were as follows: weeding, hand-transplant- 
ing, hoeing, topping, succoring, worming and pick- 
ing. Much of the work is done when the summer 
heat is at its worst. Long hours prevailed gener- 
ally—few children worked less than 8 hours and 10 
was reported for several. In the southern district, 

_ the average absence from school was from 15 to 19 
days, and a great deal of retardation was found. 
In the Connecticut valley, on the other hand, school 
attendance was noticeably better and the amount of 
retardation was comparatively small. 





MR. A. J. CLOUD HAS called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Lovejoy’s article “Education and Hero 
Worship” in the April issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD 
did not make clear the fact that Mr. Cloud and Mr. 
Lovejoy are in perfect accord regarding the function 
of education in a democracy. 
that he would be very glad to correct any impression 
that there is any difference of opinion on this point. 


Mr. Lovejoy writes 
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FURTHER APPRECIATIONS OF MR. LOVEJOY 


Since Mr. Lovejoy has become Chairman of the Executive Committee, he has directed us to omit the publication 
of further letters addressed to him on the occasion of his resigning as General Secretary. He says 
these letters are too personal and too commendatory. We regret therefore that we can 
only acknowledge with deep appreciation letters from the following: 


Mrs. Robbins Cooke Gilman, Executive Secretary, Women’s Co-operative Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jason S. Joy, Director, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Mary F. Bogue, State Supervisor, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Edward F. Reimer, National Executive Secretary, Boy Rangers of America, New York, N. Y. 
Edward D. Lynde, Assistant General Secretary, The Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John R. Brown, General Secretary, The United Charities of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

Robert Erskine Ely, Director, The League for Political Education, New York, N. Y. 

James Hoge Ricks, Justice, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Richmond, Va. 

Cecil C. North, Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Eugene T. Lies, Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York, N.Y. 

Belle Sherwin, President, National League of Women Voters, Washington, D. C. 

John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Rector, The Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, III. 

Elmer Scott, Executive Secretary, Civic Federation of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

Frederick C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International, Chicago, III. 

Grace Raymond Hebard, The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Mattie L. Foster, Superintendent, North End Union, Boston, Mass. 

Broadus Mitchell, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

P. P. Claxton, Superintendent, Tulsa City Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Edward Keating, Manager, Labor, Washington, D. C. 

William MacDonald, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, New York, N. Y. 

Asa T. Jones, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ray Stannard Baker, Amherst, Mass. 

Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help your organization to substitute beneficial work in the schoolroom for the harmful labor 
of children in cannery, factory and field. 

















Enclosed is $...................-- blaeichascias : ee seth nna s " for 
{ membership. 
special contribution. 
Name See Ae TNT 
al 








(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes memberships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 
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